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Washington Announcer : For the American 
people, the National Broadcasting Company 
launches tonight a limited series of programs 
called "The State Department Speaks". To in- 
troduce the series — to tell you the ideas behind 
it — we present the Honorable Edward K. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Under Secretary of State. Mr. 
Stettinius. 

Stettinius: A few weeks ago the Xational 
Broadcasting Company invited the Department 
of State to participate in four broadcasts to tell 
the American people more about our work in 
the Government, and something about the prob- 
lemsinvolved in caiTying out an American for- 
eign policy. We in the Department of State 
were very glad to accept this proposal because 
we want to use every opportunity to keep the 
public informed about what the Government 
of the United States is doing to meet our inter- 
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nationul prubleiiis. It is your GoveniiiifUt and 
it is yon who in the long run determine what 
oni- foreign policy shall be. As most of you 
know, the Department of State is the only de- 
partment of your Government which deals di- 
rectly with governments of foreign countries. 
At its head is the President's senior Cabinet 
officer, Secretary of State Conlell Hull, 

During this evening's pi'ogram and the other 
programs in this series, Mi-. Ricliard Havkiiess, 
NBC commentator, will undertake to represent 
yon, the public, in putting questions to the State 
De|)art-ment officials who appear on tlie pro- 
gram, Mr. Harkness has warned us that he is 
not going to be satisfied with any "handouts". 
He says he is going to ask questions which he 
thinks you people would ask, if you had the 
chance. We have told Mr. Harkness that we 
would try to answer them as fully as we can. 

We shall make available to him as many of 
the responsible officials of the Department as he 
wants to talk to, and his list for the four pro- 
grams already includes Secretary Hull, all the 
Assistant Secretaries of State, several division 
cliiefs, special advisers, at least one Ambassa- 
dor, and myself as Under Secretary. Because 
tiie Department of State works closely with the 
Congress in the formulation of foreign policy, 
you will also. hear from some of our congres- 
sional leaders during the course of these broad- 
casts. The National Broadcasting Company is 
to be congratulated for this effort to bring closer 
together the State Department as a whole and 
the millions of people it represents in their deal- 
ings with foreign nations. Now Kichard Hark- 
ness will carry on with the fii-st program of "The 
State Department Speaks". 

Harkness: Thank yon, Mr. Stettinius, and 
good evening, ladies and gentlemen. Tliis is 
Richard Harkness. I'm speaking to you from a 
large four-storied building on Pennsylv 
Avenue, in Washington, nest door to the White 
House. If you're ever looking out of a window 
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ill this Imildiiig, aiid you see a man on the street 
shudder wlien he looks toward it, you can bet 
your life that- man is an architect. For tliis 
building — tlte Old Lady of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue they call it — is no aesthetic treat. Its pil- 
lars and columns and cupolas, its whole ginger- 
bread granite construction, goes back to a time 
that is dead and gone. Amen. But don't get 
me wrong! The Old Lady of Pennsylvania 
Avenue has no hang-dog appearance ! For this 
grand old building is the home of our Depart- 
ment of State — the official address of the man 
who would succeed to the Presidency in case o£ 
the death or incapacity of the President and 
Vice President. Its rooms are shrines to many 
stirring events that dot the pages of our na- 
tional history — tragic reminders of others. 

I'm sitting here in the office of the Secretary 
of State. Across the way is the waiting-room 
where Messrs. Nomura and Kurusu sat on that 
fateful Sunday in 19il. Up on the walls of 
this room are the portraits of some of our most 
distinguished Secretaries of State — men who 
have moulded and guided our .foreign policy 
down through the years. There's Stimson, 
Secretary of State when the Ja]>aiiese fii-st 
started their conquest in Manchuria in 1931 — 
now our Secretary of War. 

Thei'e's Kellogg, the author of the Kellogg 
pact, who tried so hard to outlaw war forever. 
There's Woodrow Wilson's Secretary of State 
Lansing, and the venerable, bearded Charles 
Evans Hughes, who served under Harding and 
Coolidge. Yes, there are memories in this roi^m, 
many of them, and a spirit of dignity and in- 
tegrity seems to be part of it — a spirit that is 
the proud heritage of our Department of State, 
Yes, this is the room where Secretary Hull meets 
the press every day, but I'm the only newsman 
here tonight. I'm here as your representative, 
'I'm here to find out wliat goes on within these 
twalls — to try to peek behind the veil of mystery 
and secrecy which popular tradition says sur- 



roiiiitls the at-tivities of the State Departjneiit. 
But I can be successful as yoiir representative 
only if you help me. Write me the questions 
you want answered about our State Department. 
I can't promise to use them all, nor to acknowl- 
edge tliera, but I'll use some of them, and, in 
any case, your questions will help guide me in 
laying out my interviews with the indiiiduals 
Mr. Stettinius mentioned a few moments ago. 

And now let's get on with the first set of them. 
I found tlirough experience that one of the best 
men to go to for information down here is 
Michael J. McDermott, known affectionately 
throughout the State Department and to every 
newspaperman in Washington as "Mac". He is 
the Chief of the Division of Current Informa- 
tion. He's the guy who keeps us newsmen 
posted on what's going on in foreign affairs and 
he's always ready for us, day and night. Mac 
is right here witli me now, as are two other gen- 
tlemen you will be glad to meet. But before I 
talk to them, Mac, tell me, does your division 
have any share in formulating the foreign 
policy of the United States? 

McDebmott: Let me answer you this way, 
Dick. Every man and woman in the United 
States who is so inclined can have a share in 
foiTnulatJng our foreign policy, but in order to 
do this, they need accurate information to guide 
them in forming their opinions. We help to 
make information on foreign affairs available 
to them through press and radio fellows like 
yourself, and so we help them judge and analyze 
for themselves what is going on in the world,. 
And, as I said before, they in turn — I am talk- 
ing now about the man in the street — decide in 
the last analysis what our national foreign 
policy sliall be. 

Hahkness : I see. In other words, you're say- 
ing that the work of our free press and radio has 
a lot to do with the actual formulation of our 
foreign policy by giving the people the facts on 
which they form their opinions. 
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McDehmott: Eiglit, but I know what's on 
your mind primarily tonight, Dick. You're in- 
terested in getting some straight dope on the 
Moscow Conference and what goes on in our 
post-war planning work, 

Habkness: You bet I am. 

McDehmott: Well, here are two gentlemen, 
two experts, who will be able to help you out. 
Eacli of them has made a life study of inter- 
national affairs. Mr. James C. Dunn has spe- 
cialized particularly in international political 
relations, and Mr. Leo Pasvolsky is known as an 
outstanding expert on international economic 
affairs. And so all I can say to you, Dick, is 
go ahead and ask them anything you want. I 
am sure they'll do their best to answer you. 

Habkness: O. K. Mac, I think I'U start 
with Mr. Pasvolsky, who, I undei'stand, is a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State in 
charge of post-war planning. Is that right. 
Sir? 

Pa.'jvolskt : Yes, that's right, 

Hahkness: Well, do you mind telling me 
something about what you post-war plannere 
do, and how you got started and what not? 

pASvoLSKr : Certainly, Mr. Hai'kness, When 
war came in Europe we faced one of the most 
difficult jobs of international relations in our 
history. It entailed not only the conduct of 
foreign affairs in a world at war, but also prepa- 
ration for meeting the problems which this 
country was bound to face after the figliti]ig was 

Harekess: Ai-e you saying, Mr. Pasvolsky, 
tluit our State Department's preparations fur 
meeting post-war problems began upon the out- 
break of war in Europe in 1939? 

PAsvoLSKr: That's right. And, we were 
actually at work early in 1940. 

Habkness: How did you begin? 

Pasvolsky: We started off with a group of 
committees to study the future implications for 
this country of what was happening e 



in the world. In Fcbrmiiy 1941, the Depart- 
ment created a special research unit for this 
purpose. Of course, both the committee and 
research work became real post-war planning 
after December 7, 1941. 

H.'VKKJfEas: Well, that's getting an early 
start; tell me — what ai'e the main subjects yoiir 
planning unit is working on today ? 

Pasvolskt: First of all, there is a group of 
subjects relating to arrangements necessai'y for 
the conclusion of the war. These comprise the 
terms to be imposed on the enemy nations after 
their surrender, including control of the enemy 
countries after they have been occupied by tlie 
United Nations foi'ces, and the eventual defini- 
tive peace terms. 

Harknkss : I see. 

Pasvolskt: Another group of subjects re- 
lates to liberated areas. Briefly, this entails ex- 
ploring the problems of I'eestabiishment of in- 
dependence in those countries which have been 
deprived of their fi'eedom by the Axis invaders. 
Many of those countries, don't forget, will be 
starving and disoi'ganized. They will need re- 
lief and other help in reestablisliing their eco- 
nomic life, 

Harknebs: Of course. Go on, Mr. Pasvol- 
sky. 

Pasvolsky : A third gi'oup of subjects relates 
to the all-important problem of providing for 
the future mainlenace of peace and security, 

Harkness: Now you are reaching right into 
the hearts of almost two billion people — two bil- 
lion ijeople who have learned now what total 
war is and who never want to see anotlier one, 
Wliat are our State Department's plans on how 
to preserve the peace, Mr. Pasvolsky? 

Pasvolskt: Well, we start with the basic as- 
sumption that the elimination of war and the 
establishment of security for all nations re- 
quire eooperati\'e effort on the part of the 
peace-loving nations, based on order under law, 

Habkness : Yes, but how are you going to get 
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nations to cooperate? No one has ever yet suc- 
ceeded in doing that for long. 

Pasvolskt: We know tlmt, Mr. Harkness, 
only too well. But we are not and we must not 
be discouraged. We believe that cooperation 
between peace- and freedom-loving nations can 
be achieved in time of peace as it has been 
achieved in time of war. To do this these na- 
tions must create certain facilities and instru- 
mentalities for international action. 

Harkness: Such as^ — ? 

Pasvolsky: Well, tliere must obviously be ar- 
rangements for settling international disputes 
by pacific means, rather than by recourse to war. 
But above all, there must be arrangements for 
suppressing aggression. 

Harkness : Now wait a moment, Mr. Pasvol- 
sky. Seems to me that was tried once before, 
with the League of Nations. 

Pasvolsky: Yes, it was— up to a point. But 
this time, as Secretary Hull has long main- 
tained, there must be the clear certainty for all 
concerned that breaches of the peace will not 
be tolerated, that they will be suppressed — ^by 
force, if necessary. 

Harkness : Good ! You suggested a question 
to me which I will ask you later, Mr. Pasvolsky, 
but please continue. Sorry to interrupt. 

Pasvolsky : Think nothing of it, Mr. Hark- 
ness, we'i'e used to interruptions. The fourth 
group of subjects in our post-war work covers 
the problem of developing relations among na- 
tions wliich will help improve their economic 
and social conditions. This field includes so 
many ramifications dealing with trade barriers, 
tariffs, cartels, aviation, shipping, labor stand- 
ards, migration, education, and so forth, that I 
could keep you here for hours talking about 
them. We ai"e trying hard not to miss one pi'ac- 
tical idea or plan through which international 
cooperation can help make this a better world 
to live in. I might add, Mr. Harkness, that we 
570962 — a 2 



are not so foolish iis to ihinU we can solve these 
problems in the State Department alone or 
even in the Government as a Tvliole. It's a 
tough job which will take the best thought and 
effort of all of us. 

Habkxesb: I sure agree with you on that. 
But tell nie, what happens to all these plans of 
your group? As soon as they're formulated 
they immediately become part of our foreign 
policy — is that it! 

Pasvolskt ; Oh, indeed no I Not that easy I 
It's more like the camel going through the eye 
of the needle. Here's what happens, Mr. Hark- 
uess. Each question is thoroughly explored 
by the Department's expert staff, in cooperation 
with experts of other departments and agencies. 
All available information is analyzed and woven 
into memoranda which set forth the pertinent 
facts about the particular problem and the alter- 
native methods open to us for solving the prob- 
lem. The memoranda aie examined and dis- 
cussed by committees or less formal groups, and 
the resulting conclusions are embodied in rec- 
ommendations - as to the most desirable of the 
alternative solutions. These recommendations 
go to the Secretary of State and, through him, 
to the President. But even then, before taking 
final decisions, the Secretary and the President 
discuss the matter with high officials of the Gov- 
ernment and also with members of Congress and 
■with competent persons outside the Govern- 
ment. These decisions become our basic line of 
policy to be pursued in negotiations with other 
govermnents. 

Habknebs : Safe and sane is the word for it, 
Mr. Pasvolskj. Seriously though, it's good to 
know, as just an ordinary everyday American, 
that so much careful thought and consideration 
are being given to the planning of our foreign 
policy. 

Pasvolbky: Of coui'se, you mustn't forget one 
important tiling, Mr. Harkness. All tlie careful 
plans in the world are of no use until they ar 
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agi-eed to by the other imtioiis involved, and 
such agreement can come only after discussions 
and negotiations with those nations. 

Habkness : I can see that. Wouldn't you say 
that one of the best examples of translating post- 
war planning into action was the famous Mos- 
cow Conf ei'encc ? 

Pasvolsht : Without a doubt, Mr. Harkness. 

Harksess : Fine ! Let's see then what hap- 
pened to those plans of yours at Moscow. Mr. 
McDermott, you went to Moscow, didn't you I 

McDehmott: Yes, I did, but here's the man 
who really can tell you what happened tliere: 
Mr, James C. Dunn, Adviser to the Secretary of 
State on Political Kelations for the European 
Area. 

Harkness : O. K., Mr. Dunn. Let's get right 
down to business. You went to Moscow your- 
self, and I suppose you were in on all the ar- 
rangements tlmt had to be made before the Con- 
ference could be held. 

Dunn: Yes, I was. 

HARK^fEfia: I imagine making the prepara- 
tions for such a momentous meeting as the Mos- 
cow Conference is not exactly child's play, Mr. 
Dunn. 

Dunn ; You're certainly right about that, Mr, 
Harkness. The Moscow Conference didn't just 
up and happen over night, A lot of mighty 
hard work went into the preparations for that 
meeting of Mr. Hull, Mr, Molotov, and Mr. 
Eden, As Mr, Pasvolsky just explained, we 
liad behind us almost three years of general 
preparations on post-war problems. That was 
the bedrock on the basis of which we were able 
to compress our final preparations into four or 
five weeks, 

Harknkss: That's very interesting and sig- 
nificant — you had four or five weeks' actual 
preparation for the Conference. Let's see now, 
your meeting in Moscow began on October 19 — 
that means the actual decision to hold the Con- 
ference must have been made sometime in early 
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September 1943. Am I about right, Mr. Dunn? 

Dunn: Yes — you're 100 percent correct on 
tliat one, Mr. Hsirkiiess. The decision to liold 
the Moscow meeting was made by President 
Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and Prime Minister 
Churcliill very shortly after the Qnebec Con- 
ference. 

HAnKNKSs: That's an interesting piece of 
news. What were the reasons for the Moscow 
Conference? What did you expect to accom- 
plish? What did Kussia want — and wliat did 
we want ? 

Dunn: Well, bringing it down to almost 
ridiculous simplicity, the Russians were prima- 
rily interested in matters of military aid and 
cooperation to crush Nazi Germany as quickly 
as possible. We, of course, were equally con- 
cerned with this question. But, in addition to 
that, we were vitally interasted in finding out 
Russia's attitude on cooperation in building a. 
durable peace after the victory had been won. 
Secretary Hull knew that that question had to 
be faced and that the sooner it was faced the 
better for all of us — Russia, Biitain, China, and 
the United States. And that's why there was a 
Moscow Conference and wliy the Secretary 
traveled 25 thousand miles by air and sea to 
make our contribution to its success. 

Harkness : Well, wiuit happened at the Con- 
ference, Mr. Dunn? 

Dunn : Secretary Hull, as soon as he arrived, 
pointed out to Marshal Stalin and Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov that the nations represented at 
the Conference and their leaders faced a greater 
responsibility for the future life, libei-ty, and 
happiness for their own and all other peoples 
than any nations or statesmen had ever faced 
before. 

Harkness : That's no kidding ! 

Dunn : He made it quite clear that he would 
sjieak frankly in the national interests of the 
United States, but he also said that he was con- 
vinced that there was sufBcient common ground 
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k between Uie nsitioiiiil interests of the tliree coun- 
f tries to lay the basis for a better world. 

Hakkness: How did the Russians take that? 

Dunn : I think they liked it. 

Hahkness: What would you say was the 
V^ffreaiest achievement of tlie Moscow Confer- 
§ence^ 

DoNN : I'd say it was the Four-Nationa Dec- 
Tlaration, including, as the President and Secre- 
■tary Hull so strongly desired, the greiit Repuh- 
EKc of Cliina. 

Habknerb: Wliat are some of the big points 
Q the Fonr-Nal ions Declaration? 

Ddnn: M^ell, here are several of the main 
tpoints: In the first place, the four nations re- 
fc-affii'ni their determination to continue the fight 
B^^Tmtil their respective enemies have laid down 
Itheir arms in unconditional surrender; sec- 
■ondly, the four nations will continue their pres- 
j-ent united cooperation into the future to or- 
I ganize and maintain peace; and finally, a 
E.general international organization should he 
festablished as soon as possible, based on the 
Tprinciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
P-loving states, and open to membership of all 
tsuch states, hvrge and small, for the mainte- 
[liance of international peace and security. 

Habkness: Then, as I understand that im- 
f portant last point, this does not mean that the 
["Big Four" nations expect to run the world 
rslone, according to their own desires. 

Dunn ; Absolutely not, Mr. Harkness ! And 
Iithat's a very important point. The President 
p^nd Secretary Hidl had long held the convic- 
Ftion that the only sure method of maintaining 
Ithe security of the United States in the future 
I and avoiding other terrible wars was tlie estab- 
t'lisiinient of a general system of international co- 
1 operation in which all nations, large and small, 
I would play their part. Tliis basic principle be- 
Lcame the core of the preliminary draft of the 
[[.JFour-Nations Declaration which the Secretary 
I of State took with him to the Moscow Confer- 
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HarivKess: What, was that you said, Mr. 
Dunn? Did I understand you to say that Sec- 
retai-y Hull took the draft of the Four -Nations 
Declaration with him to Moscow ? 

Dunn : Yes, that's correct — he did. 

Habkness: Hmm! Mac, that's something 
you didn't tell us. Well, anyway, Mr. Dumi, 
you really mean without any reservations that 
the Moscow Conference was a success. 

DnNN : Yes, Mr, Harkness. The Moscow 
Conference marked a dramatic and monumen- 
tal milestone in the development of our foreign 
policy, not because it settled all the difficult 
issues but, rather, because it settled the most 
important single question, which up to that 
time no man could answer with certainty. 

Harkness: What was that? 

Dunn : That question was whether the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, China, and our- 
selves were determined to seek tiieir, and the 
world's, salvation through international coop- 
eration, or whether they had other plans and 
designs for the future. 

Harkness: And the answer to that question 
was what we wanted? 

Dunn: Yes, it was, I am happy to say. 
These four nations committed themselves to a 
policy of continuing cooperation. If they 
hadn't done so, the international future would 
indeed be a hopeless one. The di-ead certainty 
of a tliird world war would have settled on us 
even before World War II was finished. I be- 
lieve that this is the true meaning of Moscow — 
by tlieir pledge of a continued cooperation both 
among themselves and with the other peace-lov- 
ing nations of the world, these nations have 
given assuraiit-e that the world has at least the 
possibility of a peaceful future. 

Harkness : Tlianks a lot for those interesting 
slants on the Moscow Conference, Mr, Dunn. 

I've got several other questions I want to 
ask you, but right now I'd like to put one to 
Mr. Pasvolsky before it slips my mind or he 
gets away from me. Mr, Pasvolslij', a little 
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while agij you mentioned that the State Depart- 
ment beheves that in the future, breaclies of the 
peace must be suppressed by force, if necessary. 
Now does that mean an internationiil police 
force? 

Pasvolsht: You know, a lot of people are 
talking about an international police force, but 
nobody has as yet figured out just what it means. 
So I can't give you a yes or no answer. But I 
would like to say this : There are many ways 
in which police power can be exercised to sup- 
press aggression. We are ex]iioring several 
pc«sibilities, but we cannot tell at this stage 
what precise arrangements the nations will be 
able to agree on. That will depoml on a lot of 
things here and abroad. But one thing is cer- 
" tain: there will be no commitment involving 
I this counti^y without the clear approval of the 
American people. 

Haukness : In other words, tliat is one of the 
answers which is yet to be worked out and 
agreed upon, is that right! 

Pasvolskt: It certainly is. 

McDehmoit: Dick, might I add a word 
there J 

Harkness: Surely, Mac, go ahead. 

MoDermott; That discussion between you 
and Mr, Pasvolsky illustrates pretty well one 
' of tlie toughest problems we have in the State 
I Department. In a sense you didn't get an an- 
, swer to your last question, and yet Mr. Pas- 
volsky did explain why he couldn't answer more 
fully. 

Harknbss: Yes, and quite satisfactorily for 

I MoDehmott: Tlie point is that we're up 

■ against that sort of thing day and night in the 

State Depai-tmcnt, and quite often there are 

equally good reasons why a particular question 
cannot be answered. 

Harkess: Well, why, for instance? 

McDekmott : Well, it might be for reasons of 
militai'y security, or possible use and distortion 
by enemy propaganda, or pos.sible eniharrass- 
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Dieiil. to one of our Allies or a country whose 
friendship or at least neutrality is important to 
us. Wlifltever the reason, Dick, yon can be sure 
that we don't hold back simply for the sake of 
being mysterious. 

Harkness: I know that, Mac, and I think 
most of us would feel tlie sami? way you do 
about those "no comment" cases if the tables 
were switched and we were in the Department's 
place. 

Mr. Dunn, let me ask you tliis : Some people 
have been saying that we are indifferent as to 
whether Fascism stays in Italy so long as Mus- 
solini is out. Is there anything to that? 

Dunn : There most certainly is not. We in- 
tend to see that Fascism in Italy is pulled up by 
the roots. This point was covered definitely by 
one of the important declarations issued at the 
Moscow Conference. 

Hahkness: That's right, it was. And I'm 
glad you reminded us of it, because I happen to 
think that declaration on Italy merits a mighty 
important and solid place in our foreign policy. 

Mac, getting back to sometliing you said ear- 
lier and which a lot of people are always saying 
around the State Department. Tou say it's the 
130 milhon American citizens who in the final 
analysis decide our foreign policy. Now that 
sounds swell, Mac, and makes us all seem very 
important, but what is the average citizen sup- 
posed to do— pick up the phone and call Secre- 
tary Hull in Washington and tell him what he 
wants ? How about it, Mac ? How can the aver- 
age person help guide American foreign policy ? 

McDebmott : Very simply, Dick. We have a 
free press and a free radio in this counti'y, and 
we have representative government, and a mail- 
ing system that is very, very inexiiensive. Any- 
body who wants to play a part in foi-ming our 
foreign policy has merely to sit down and write 
a letter to his favorite editor, or write to his 
Congressman, or his Senator, or to the Presi- 
dent, or to the State Department and say what 
he thinks. Also, don't forget, almost every in- 
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dividual belongs to some group, wheUier it's a 
labor, business, agricultural, cburch, or educa- 
tional gi'oup, and through these or similar 
groups, he can make liimself heard in an effec- 
tive way. 

Haiiknkss : In other words, it's democracy at 
■work again. Right, Mac? 

JMcDeiimott: Right. 

Haiikness: Well, time flies, gentlemen, even 
in Washington. Our first half hour here at the 
State Department is almost up. 

I thiiik it's been profitable and I want to 
thank all of you, Messrs. Stettinins, Dunn, 
Pasvolsky, and McDerniott, for making it so. 
We've learned a lot from all of you tliis evening; 
we've been taken behind the scenes in the State 
Department's post-war planning; we saw how 
tliat planning became foreign policy in action 
at the fajuous Moscow Conference; and we've 
had a chance to get some important questions 
answered, 

Next week, ladies and gentlemen, I have an- 
other fine group of interviews lined up, with 
Under Secretary Stettinins, Assistant Secre^ 
tary Shaw, Ambassador AVinant, who will talk 
to us from London, and Ambassador Robert D. 
Murphy. Our general topic will be "The Or- 
ganization of the State Department and the 
Foreign Service". Some cjuestions I intend 
getting the answers to are: How much wealth 
must a young man possess before lie can hope 
to get a position in our Foreign Service? Is it 
true that the graduates of one or two particu- 
lar universities are favoi'ed as candidates over 
others? What kind of work is done by the men 
and women in our Foreign Service? What 
salaries do we pay them? And so forth, and 
so foi"th. If there arc any questions that occur 
to you, won't you send them to me immediately ? 
The3''ll help me to slant my interviews. And 
now — till next Saturday evening at the same 
time — this is Richard Harkness saying "Good 
night" from Washington. 
670862 — a 3 
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Edward R. STEmNius, Jr. Uuder Seci'etaty o£ State 
G. HoM-LAHD Shaw Assistant Secretary of 

State 
John G. Wi.nam' United States AmbBBsa- 

(lor to London (speak- 
ing from London) 
HoBiiRT D. JIuBfHv United States Ambassa- 

dor at Large; Amer- 
ican member of tlie 
Advisory Gouucil for 
Italy 
EicHAim HAHKSK8S Representing the public 

Washington Announcer: For the American 
people, tlie National Broadcasting Company 
presents tlie second of a limited series of pro- 
grams called "The State Department Speaks". 
We go now to the State Department Building 
on Pennsylvania Avenue hertf in Washington, 
D.C. 

Habkn£S8: Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is Kichard Harkness — your repre- 
sentative in this timely series of programs de- 
signed to tell you something about your State 
Department — how it works, the work it does, 
and the people who run it. Here in the Secre- 
tary of State's office on the second floor of the 
old State Department Building, I am ready to 
interview for you such well-known people as 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Under Secretary of 
State ; G. Ilowlaiid Shaw, Assistant Secretary 
of State; John G. Winant, American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, who will speak to us 
from London ; and Ambassador Robert D. Mur- 
phy, who has just returned to this country from 
some VGiy exciting experiences abroad. 

To begin witli, thanks to you listeners for 

your cards and letters suggesting questions I 
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should ask on these pi'ograins. They've been 
most helpful. Keep thein coining I 

Now let's try getting some of your questions 
answered. First, tliose questions having to do 
with the set up of the Stiite Department and 
its work. And hei-e are two men who can speak 
with authority — ^Uiider Secretary Stettinius 
and Assistant Secretary Shaw. 

Mr. Stettinius, I understand you have some- 
thing interesting to tell us tonight concerning 
two important announcements which Secretary 
Hull made today. 

STETTTNtDS I Yes, Mr. Harkness, I have. 

Hapkness: Good 1 But before we go into 
that, I'd like to get a brief picture of the State 
Department's work. Mr. Shaw, you're the 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of the 
administration of the Department and of our 
Foi-eign Service. Suppose you give us that 
picture, Sir. 

Shaw : In brief, Mr. Harkness, the business of 
the State Department is to represent this coun- 
try in our dealings with foreign goA'ernments in 
matters covering many of the most momentous 
problems of the day. 

Harkness: Like the Moscow Conference, for 
instance ? 

Shaw; Yes — and such things as the negotia- 
tion of bases for our armed forces, the conclu- 
sion of many treaties and commercial agree- 
ments. But in addition the State Department 
does a great deal of work having little or notli- 
ing to do with foreign governments. Actually, 
most of our daily business is with Americans 
who come in to ask us to do all sorts of things for 
them. We maintain daily contacts with Con- 
gress and keep in touch with American public 
opinion as a whole. Furthermore, normally a 
large part of our work is with other depart- 
ments of our Government : for instance, getting 
information on foreign markets which the De- 
partment of Commerce distributes to American 
businessmen; getting data on foreign labor con- 
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ditions for the use of our Labor Department; 
gettiug information abroad for the use of our 
Agi'iculture Department to be used in world- 
crop forecasting. Today in war we work espe- 
cially closely with these departments and other 
agencies of the Government in economic-war- 
fare work, the acquisition of needed materials 
from abroad, and a multitude of other wartime 
activities. 

Habkness : Well, I suppose it is the State De- 
partment Foreign Service that actually carries 
out many of these jobs in foreign countries. 

Shaw: That's right. But it's called tlie For- 
eign Service of the United States and not the 
Foreign Service of the Depiirtment of State. 
Our Foreign Service officers i-eceive their com- 
missions, not from the Secretary of State, but 
from tlie President of the United States. They 
serve the Government of the United States as a 
whole. These men are the eyes and ears of our 
Government in foreign lands, the advocates of 
its interests, and the interpreters of its ideals. 

Hahkness : Serving our country abroad would 
seem to me to require a pretty able American. 

Shaw : It certainly does. Our work today de- 
mands able men with many different skills — 
men with many kinds of experience. Their war- 
time duties have been particularly exacting as 
I'm sui-e Ambassador AVinant and Ambassador 
Miiipliy will tell you later. 

Habkness: All right. Now, Mr. Shaw, many 
of our listeners have sent questions asking 
whether to get a job iji our Foreign Service you 
have to come from the so-called "right" social 
background, have the right-size bank account, 
have goni! to the right schools, and he a native 
of the eastern section of the United States. Is 
there any truth in that. Sir? 

Shaw; No, tliere is not. Let me answer you 
point by point, Mr. Harkness, and with concrete 
facts. Let's start with that eastern seaboard 
myth. Of the last three groups of 117 persons 
to enter the Foreign Service, 19 came from the 
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Far West; 33 from tlie Middle West; IC from 
New England; 33 from the Middle AllanUc 
States, and 16 from the South, So you see they 
were pretty well scattered geographically 
throughout the country. And that's true not 
only of the last three groups to enter the Service 
but of the men who came in during the past 10 
years. Moreover, these men came from not just 
one or two schools, but from over SO different 
universities and colleges. And — so fai' as ear- 
lier schooling was concerned — at least half of 
them received their education in our public 
high schools. Many of our men have worked 
their way through school. (Jne young man who 
entered the Foreign Service recently, prepared 
for lus examinations by studying nights m 
the Detroit Public Library. To support him- 
self he worked during the day on the assembly 
line of iin automobile plant. 

Harkness: That's interesting and good to 
hear. But, Mr. Shaw, how about the general 
opinion that a man needs a private income and — 
well — the so-called "right" kind of sociul back- 
ground to enter the Foreign Service? 

Shaw: Neither one of these statements is 
true, Mr. Harkness. The vast majority of men 
in the Foreign Service today have no independ- 
ent income whatever and must rely entirely on 
their government pay. Now about this "social 
backgroimd" business. The truth is that we 
want the Service to be broadly representative of 
American life. I can answer that question 
again in terms of the last groups of new men to 
enter our Foreign Service: The fathers of these 
young men followed such varied occupations as 
railroad conductor, carpenter, minister of reli- 
gion, schoolmaster, banker, jeweler, laborer, 
lawyer, sales manager, clerk, and physician, 

Harkness: Well, that list seems to spike an- 
other rumor, Mr. Shaw. But how did you go 
about selecting Foreign Service oiEcers? 

Shaw : Through a good stiff examination. 

Habkness: Just how tough is it? 
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Shaw : AVell, only about one out of seventeen 
passes the test. If they've got the stuff, we want 
them in the Foreign Sei-vice. If they haven't 
got t]ie stuff, we don't want them, no matter 
what else they have — money, degrees, or name. 

Harkness : That's good American doctrine. 

Shaw : Yes, and it results in giving us men 
who are a cross-section of ail America, and that's 
just what we're after, 

Harkness: Before we went on the air, Mr, 
Shaw, you said something about not doing any 
recruiting for the Foreign Service just now be- 
cause the men you would want are going into 
the armed services. What are your plans for 
the future on this? 

Shaw: I am glad you brought that np, Mr. 
Harkness, because just as soon as the war is over 
we will be needing new men in the Service and 
we will look first to the returning soldiers to fill 
our ranks. 

Hahx^ess: Thank yon, Mr. Shaw. Eight 
nttw I want to call in London to ask one of our 
most distinguished ambassadoi's abroad to tell 
us something about his job of representing 130 
million people. Can you hear me, Ambassador 
Winant in London ? 

Win ant: Thank you, I can, Mr. Harkness. 

Harkness: Well, to begin with, would you 
tell us something about your work and the peo- 
ple you have to work with as American Am- 
bassador in London ? 

Winant: It has been customai'y over long 
periods of time for governments to conmiuni- 
cate with one another through embassies. I 
Iiave charge of the United States Embassy in 
London. The two men I work most closely 
■n-ith are the Prime Ministerj Mr. Churchill, and 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden. We work 
together as freely and as frankly as any tliree 
people can work together. There is no un- 
necessary formality, but always an honest ef- 
fort to get the job done, whatever the job may 
be. 
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Harkness: I have a hunch that yours is a 
miglity tough ami complex job, and I wish you 
could tell us briefly something about it. 

Winant: In wa.rtime, with Great Britain 
and the United States coordinating production 
and supply and fighting under a common com- 
mand, the area of coverage and the volume of 
business have been enormously expanded. 
Modern warfare, which involves entire popu- 
lations of countries, has forced the establish- 
ment of civilian war agencies which are repre- 
sented and coordinated within the London 
Embassy organization for the European theater 
of operations. 

The backbone of the Embassy organization 
are the career Foreign Service officers. They 
are .selfless, efficient, and hardworkmg. Aside 
from handling relationships between govern- 
ments, our assignments include obtaining bases 
and other facilities for our Army and Navy, 
dealing with supplies through Lend-Lease and 
reverse Lend-Lease so that the right food and 
the right weapons are in the right place at the 
right time, whether they are to be used by our 
Allies' forces or our own. They include pro- 
duction problems and civil-use problems; eco- 
nomic warfare, which means finding ways and 
means of depriving the enemy of supplies he 
vitally needs; and psychological warfare, which 
includes laying down by leaflet and radio a 
barrage of truth against enemy propaganda; 
information services; and other necessary activ- 
ities to meet war needs. 

There are inconveniences and some hardships, 
especially for those men in the Foreign Service 
who have been for years away from home, but 
there is not a man here who does not see that 
life lies back of the work he is doing and is not 
grateful for the chance to serve the fighting men. 

We have tried hard to be useful to the soldiers, 
the sailors, and the airmen who today are your 
true ambassadors to England, just as the tnie 
embassies are the brave homes they come from. 
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It is on the relationship that they are building 
that tlie future of tlic world must largely i-est. 

A tribute in the London Daily Express to the 
American airmen who died on a recent raid over 
Germany will give you some understanding of 
tlie respect and friendship of tlie British people 
for our fighting men. Tlie newspaper said : 

"It was, alas, easy to tell yesterday where the 
hearts of the British people turned in regard to 
America — to the homes of the lost airmen from 
Maine to California, to the forests and the 
prairies, the city apartments and the homesteads 
in the clearings. The loss of sixty flying for- 
tresses over Schweinfurt struck us as if it were 
our own. AVherefore came these gallant crews 
among us? Why did they wing their way to our 
side? These splendid young Americans flew in 
aid of the common cause of basic decency in the 
world Just as their soldiers stand alongside ours 
in Italy or in the Solomons for no other purpose. 
They came on a rendezvous with ns to rid the 
earth of Nazi terror as we shall be found 
shoulder to shoulder with them cleansing it of 
the Jap horror. That is what lasts." 

Hakkness : Thank you, Ambassndor Winant. 
Good night. 

Wtsaut: Good night to you all. 

Haeknesb: And now back tn the second rank- 
ing officer of the Department of State. Mr. 
Stettinius, you became Under Secretary of State 
early last fall, did you not? 

SxETrrNms: Yes, Mr. Harkness, in October. 

Hakkness : And how long did it take you, Sir, 
to find your way around in this new position? 
I know that, right after you took office. Secre- 
tary Hull left for the Moscow Conference, which 
meant that you became Acting Secretaiy of 
State right away. 

SrETTiNms: Yes, that's right. And under 
very strenuous circumstances which, I can assure 
you, gave me an excellent opportunity to become 
quickly acquainted with the work of the Depart- 
ment and its people. 



Hahkness : What were yoiir reactions i Yon 
came into the Department as an experienced 
businessman and Government official, and I as- 
sume you brought a fi-&sli viewpoint witli yon. 

STPTTiNrrs : I came liere as Under Secretary, 
first with a profound admiration for Secretary 
Hull and, secondly, with an open roind about 
the task ahead. It was then my judgment — it 
is now my definite knowledge — that tlie State 
Department is a basically sound institution. 
It has as its leader one of the great Americims 
of our time, Cordell Hull; it has an experienced 
and loyal staff; and it represents a counti-y 
whose purposes are bonorahle and aboveboard. 
In my opinion any foreign office which possesses 
these assets is basically sound. 

Hakkkb^s: Am I to understand then, Mr. 
Stettinius, that you are completely satisfied 
with ei'erything about the present Slate Depart- 
ment set-up? 

STETTiNrDS : No, I am not. And I miglit add 
that neither is Secretary Hull nor our associates. 
Like many businesses, the State Department has 
had to convert its normal operations to war 
conditions. That always means making rapid 
administrative changes and the result is there 
are bound to be rough spots. And, to complete 
the circle of change, tlie Department must pre- 
pare itself to turn its full facilities again to the 
problems of the peace. 

Harkness : Well — Are you getting ready for 
that time? 

Stettinius: Yes, we are. One of the fiiBt 
things I undertook for the Secretary was to 
study with Assistant Secretai-y Shaw and other 
officera how affaii-s within the Department 
should best be organized to carry the terrific 
load of foreign -policy work which faces us in 
the months and years ahead. I am very happy 
to say that Secretary Hull today announced a 
reorganization plan of the Depariment, 

HARKm>:ss : That's just what I've been wait- 
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ing £oi-, Mr. Stettliiiiis, since SecreLary Hull 
stated that he had asked you to discuss some of 
the highlights of the plan tonight. Won't you, 
pleuse, tell us a little about it? 

Stettinius: Well, of course, everyone will 
realize that we need as efficient and smooth- 
running a State Department as possible for the 
great tasks before us. 

HiiiKNEsa: Of course. What does the re- 
organization accomplisli ! 

Stbttinius: The new organization corrects 
some current difficulties, but its chief purpose is 
to prepare us to meet most effectively the heavy 
responsibilities which are ahead both for win- 
ning the war and making a secure peace. 

The new organization accomplishes several 
objectives: Fii'st, it readjusts the responsibil- 
ities of the top officers of the Department so 
that tliej may devote t!ie biggest part of their 
energies to vita] world affairs. 

Hakkness: Well, you mean then they are be- 
ing relieved of some of the administrative - 
details which have tied them down up to now! 

Stettinids : That's right ; and, secondly, the 
new organization establishes clearer lines of re- 
sponsibility and authority inside the Depai-t- 
ment. To do this we have revamped and re- 
grouped many of the activities. 

In tlie third place, the work of the higher 
officers of the Department will be more closely 
coordinated. 

Harkness: Well, now, Sir, is there anything 
you can say concretely about this? 

Ste'xtlnius: Yes, one of the most important 
steps beuig taken is the establishment of two 
principal committees composed of high officers 
of the Department. Secretary Hull will be 
Chairman and I, Vice Chairman of these com- 
mittees. One will be a Policy Committee which 
will be concerned with the full scope of our in- 
ternational affairs. 

Harkness: And what is the second of these 
principal committees, Sir? 



STETTiNroa : That is to be called the Commit- 
tee on Post War Progrtims. It will formulate 
and submit to the President recommendations 
pertaining to post-war foreign policy. 

Hahkness : That means, I take it, that all for- 
eign-policy matters, both cm-rent and future 
plans, will now be cleared and coordinated 
tlirough tliese two committees. 

Stettinius : That is correct, but I wish to em- 
phasize tliat the final important purpose of the 
reorganization is to establisli new divisions to 
deal with new problems of an interaational 
nature. 

Habkness : I notice that on the chart you have 
there before you, Mr. Stattinius, one of these 
new divisions is that of Labor Relations — 
would tliat be a concrete illusti-ation of tliat last 
point you made? 

Stethnius : Precisely — ^but witli oui' limited 
time, we'd better not get started on these details 
here tonight, Mr, Harkness. 

HdRKNESS ; Well, I wish we could, but I cer- 
tainly want to thanlt you, Mr. Stettinius, for 
that important piece of news and your com- 
ments on its significant featm-es. But we al- 
most forgot to touch on that other important 
announcement which will be of interest to our 
audience. 

Stjsttinius : Today Secretary Hull created an 
Advisory Council on Post War Foreign Policy 
to be composed of outstanding and representa- 
tive national leaders. This Council will advise 
the Secretary of State on post-war foreign-pol- 
icy matters of major importance. 

Habkness : Secietary Hull has already named 
several outstanding citizens to serve on this 
Council, hasn't he? 

STETriNiDs : Yes. He has appointed Mr. Nor- 
man H. Davis, Chairman of the American Eed 
Cross; Ambassador Myron C. Taylor; and Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hopkins 
University, as Vice Chairmen of the Council, 

Hahkness : Befoi'e we tackle Ambassador 



Kubert D. Murphy may I ask a final question, 
Sir, on the reorganization : Will it work? 

Stettinius : It mnst work, Mr. Harkness, and 
I can assure you that it is Secretary Hull's firm 
intention and mine to leave no stone unturned, 
as time goes on, to see that our State Depart- 
ment is fully equipped to discharge its respon- 
sibilities to the American people in the days 
ahead. 

HABKNES8 : Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, here's Ambassa- 
dor Kobert D. Murphy — the man you'll remem- 
ber reading about as having arranged for Gen- 
eral Mark Clark's secret visit to North Africa 
before the landing of Eisenhower's armies, Mr. 
Murphy, can you tell us something about that 
visit — the time the General had the bad luck to 
lose those now famous pants of his? 

Mdrphy: Well, a couple of weeks before our 
troops landed, it was decided that General Clark 
and several other officers would make a secret 
visit to North Africa to get some first-hand 
ideas of what reception our forces would get 
from the French when they landed. We made 
very careful preparations with certain patriotic 
Frenchmen for this visit. As you all know, 
General Clark and his staff came ashore in the 
dead of night at an isolated spot and success- 
fully completed their mission in spite of a threat 
of discovery by local police officials. 

Harkness: Well, how about those pants? 

MnRpHY: Oh, about the pants. It was in 
making his get-away to the submarine that the 
General had to leave his pants on the beach. 
When we went down to remove all evidences of 
the visit after the General had gotten away, 
I found, among other things, his pants. 

Harkness: What do you do with a pair of 
general's pants? 

MuRPHT : Just what I would have done with 
the pants of any other friend under similar cir- 
cumstances — I had them cleaned and pressed, 
and radioed the General that they'd be there for 
him when he came back. 
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Haekness : AiKi iig we all know, the General 
I did come biiek. But this time he had plenty of 
t company wiUi him— Eisenhower and his gal- 
fclant armies. I would like to get from you, 
[ Mr. Murphy, some of the background of that 
t landing. In our pre-hi'oadcast eliat, you said 
t that during 1040, 1941, and 1942, when our miti- 
[ tary preparations needed time and our power 
} structure w^^ weak, you worked to inspire 
I French faith in us. Why the lack of French 
■ faith ill ua then ? 

Muhphy: Because, in 1941, many Frenclunen 
in North Africa lionestly believed that tlie 
United States would never succeed in preparing 
for war in time to stop Germany. We eventu- 
ally got this idea out of tlieir heads, but military 
i preparation takes a long time and those anxious 
months seemed endless to us. 
HAEicNEsa: The proof that you laid a firm 
foundation came with the successful landing of 
our troops in November 1942. But I recall that 
you were severely criticized for dealing witli 
BO-called "Vichyites" i]i North Africa before 
the invasion. Now, yon know on this program 
there are no liolds barred. 1 want to ask you: 
Did you deal with sueli people ? 
Mubpht: You bet we did, Mr. HarknessI 
When you're working inside n cage witli a tiger, 
youi- technique lias to be quite different from 
tliat of the independent and carefree critic 
standing safely outside. Eemeniber always 
that we were operating in a zone of strong 
enemy influence. It was inevitable at times 
that we were obliged to cultivate and associate 
with people for whose politics we liad no sym- 
pathy. Tliat association did not mean tliat we 
approved tlie jjoint of view of certain French 

■ elements who liajjpened to exercise authority at 
the time — hut these Frenchmen were indis- 
pensable in preparing for tlie landing of our 
forces in Africa, and so we dealt with Ihem. 
I would like to point out, however, something 
. that has not always been clearly understood up 
to now and that is tliat certain so-called "Vichy- 
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ites" remained loyal to Vicliy on the surface 
only so they could help us in preparing the 
way for the arrival of our troops and the 
eventual liberation of France. 

Harkness: That's an important point. 

Muhphy: But in any case I will cheerfiiliy 
admit that for the purpose of saving the lives of 
the American -boys whom I saw come over the 
beaches of Korth Africa I would deal with any 
person desirable or imdeairable. I knew that 
once our power was established, my Government 
would cooperate with the French in the i-eestab- 
lishment of democratic institutions. But first 
things come first. I knew I could not face the 
mothera and wives of our soldiers who might be 
killed by reason of any reluctance on our part 
which would have prevented the practical ar- 
rangements under which our soldiers were 
protected. 

Harkness: Well, I think our listeners who 
have sons and brothers and husbands in the front 
line tonight well understand that viewpoint. 
What was your work after the invasion took 
place, Mr. Murphy? 

Muhpht; I was then assigned to the Allied 
Commander in Chief, General Eisenhower, as a 
member of his staff. 

Harkniss: That was the first time that a 
Foreign Sei'vice officer ever became a member of 
a military staff, wasn't it! 

Muhphy : I believe it was. 

Harkness : Eisenhower must be a great fel- 
low to serve with. 

Muhphy: Indeed he is. I can't praise him 
too highly. His cool and sound judgment, his 
genial personality, were the dominating factors 
behind the extraordinary cooperation between 
tlie Allies in North Africa during the most criti- 
cal moments of the war. 

Harkness: Mr. Murphy. I want to ask you 
about the Darlan affair. You remember tliere 
were a lot of people over liere saying that we 
were backing the wrong horse after our trooijs 
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liHil liuidcil ill dealing with Vii'liyite Darlan 
instead of Free French de GaiiUe. They felt 
that General de Gaulle was beijig shunted aside, 
to put it bluntly. 

Mtjkphv: Yes, I know about that reaction 
and I don't mind telling you that I was flabber- 
gasted by it, 

HdHKNESs : You were ? Wliy ? 

Murpht: You must remenibLT that the whole 
aim of our foreign policy in North Africa at 
that time was to sffve as many American lives as 
possible, and to do everything in our power to 
gain a quicic and inexpensive victory. True, 
General de Gaulle was already in the war, and 
he and his men deserve every ci'edit for having 
maintained French honor and for carrying on 
the figlit during those bitter months. But don't 
forget this — at the time of the American land- 
ing, Admiral Darlan bad at his command 300,000 
soldiers and sailors in Africa while General de 
Gnulie (hen had only a handful by comparison. 
That's why we worked with Admiral Darlan. 
And I can tell you that he rendered very practi- 
cal assistance to the Allied cause. Perhaps the 
best proof of this is found in the fact that, 
whei-eas our Army leaders expected the casualty 
list of the North African landing to mn to 
15,000, it actually was well under 2,000, including 
Army and Navy. 

Harkness: Well, that answers quite a few 
questio]is straight from the shoulder, Mr. Mur- 
phy. Thanks. I might point out to our lis- 
teners that Ambassador Robert D. Murphy is 
one of the few civilians ever to be awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal. General Eisen- 
hower pinned it on him for the excellent mili- 
tary job he did as head of our Foreign Service 
in North Africa, 

Habkness : Let's see how our time is. I think 
we have time left for just one more question for 
you, Mr. Stettinius. Last week on this pro- 
gi-am we discussed the Moscow Conference, and 
that broadcast stirred up a large number of 
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questions from our listeners eoiiceriiing post- 
war cooperation with Soviet Russia. You have 
been a long-standing friend of Soviet Russia, 
Mr. Stettinius, and you as Leiid-Lease Atlmtnis- 
trator helped to get war materials to Russia. 
What do you think about cooperation with 
Soviet Russia after the war? 

STEnTNiTjs : I have worked closely with the 
Soviet officials here for over tlii-ee years and 
I have nothing but admiration for the brav- 
ery, resourcefulness, and determination of the 
people of the Soviet Union. I feel we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose from a 
continuing and close cooperation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States both now 
and after the war. Ajiything else would be 
nothing less than tragic blunderhig for both 
of us. 

Haskness: Well, time's almost up, so thanks 
to all of you gentlemen — Mr. Stettinius, Mr. 
Slmw, Ambassador Murphy, ami Ambassador 
Winant, wiio burned the midnight oil in London 
to be with us this evening. Next week the 
State Departjuent officiiiLs in the witness chair 
will include Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Mr. Dean 
Acheson— both of whom are Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, and Mr. Harry C. Hawkins, 
Director of tlie new Office of Economic Affairs. 

I Jtope all of you ladies and gentlemen listen- 
ing in will be with us then. Meanwhile, send 
me your questions. And now — this is Richard 
Harkness saying "Good night" from Washing- 
ton. 
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Director, Office of Economic 

Affairs 
Dii-pi'tor, Offlti' "f Wartime 
Eci.iiomic Affiiirs 
BicHABD Haeknebs Iteiffesentiiig tiie public 

Washingtos Announcer : For the American 
people, the National Broadcasting Company 
■ presents the tliird of a series of four programs 
f called "The State Deptirtment Spealis''. \\'e 
I take you now to the State Department Bnilding 
[ on Pennsylvania Ai-enaie here in Washington, 

Hakkness : Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
tmen. This is Kichard Harlmess, your repre- 
t. sentative on this series of prognims arranged 
uhy the National Broadcasting Company with 
tthe cooperation of the State Department and 
ereal in simple terms the work of 
lour Department of State. On tlie first progi'am 
E of this series we heard about the Moscow Con- 
V ference and the post-war pluiming work of the 
r State Department. We were told that in the 
L final analysis the foreign policies of this comi- 
[ tiy are determined by you and me and our 
neighbors next door. Last Saturday the sec- 
ond program brought us word of a reorganiza- 
tion of the State Department and gave us a 
close-np of the work of the Department and 
the United States Foreign Service in protect- 
ing and promoting American interests abroad — 
in war and in peace. Toniglit we are going to 
try to find out about a few of the things wliich 
some people say cause wars — in other words, we 
are going to ask some searching questions about 
economic relations between nations. We are 
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going to find out what relation, if any, tliere 
is between bread and butter and peace and 
war; and we havo with us four gentlemen who 
are outstanding experts on the subject : First, 
there's Mr. Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Assistiint Sec- 
retary of State. How do you do, Mi'. Berle. 

Berle : Good evening, Mr. Harkness. 

Hakkness : And Mr. Dean Acheson, also an 
Assistant Secretary. Welcome to our progi'am, 
Mr. Acheson. 

Acheson: Thank you, Mr. Harkness. I'm 
glad to be here. 

Habkness : Then we have Mr. Harry C. Haw- 
kins, Director of the State Department's Of- 
fice of Economic Affairs, and Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, who is the Director of tlie Department's 
Office of Wai'time Economic Affairs. Good eve- 
ning, gentlemen. 

Hawkins and Taft: Good evening, Mr. 
Harkness. 

Harkness: All right — let's get on. 

Mr. Acheson, you are the Assistant Secretary 
of State in cliargc of economic affairs. 

.Acheson : That's right, Mr. Harkness. 

Harkness : Well, suppose we start off by ask- 
ing you a question that must be in tlie minds of 
many of our listeners, and that is : Wliy is the 
Department of State interested in such a dry, 
unlikely sounding subject as economics? 

Acheson: I think we can convinco you that 
it's not a dry, unlikely subject, Mr. Harlmess. 
And I'm sure we can demonstrate how impor- 
tant international economics are to all Amer- 
icans — ^the farmer in Iowa, the banker in San 
Francisco, tlic miner in Pennsylvania — in war 
and in peace. 

Harkness: Good! But first, tell me your 
definition of "economics". I don't want any 
dictionary definition, as you can well under- 
stand. 

Acheson: Surely, Mr. Harkness. I use the 
w<)rd "economics" as an over-all term for pro- 
ducing things, moving them, and using them. 



The intenintionai waLtime economic problem 
of the United Niitions is to bring these tilings 
to bear against the Axis with maximum effec- 
tiveness. Our own aiid our Allies' ariiiifis and 
peoples have to be fed, clothed, and furnished 
with thousands of articles — ^"things", I called 
them a moment ago — all tlie equipment of a 
soldier, all the equipment of a ship, and all the 
equipment and food and clothing that people 
require in their ordinary daily lives. 

To produce all these things and to move them 
to the right places, in the right amounts, at the 
right times — all under stress of a gigantic war 
effort — to do all this we need the help of other 
governments and peoples. It's the purpose of 
our foreign economic policy in wartime to work 
thing,s out with other countries in such a way 
that we and our Allies get the help we need and 
that our enemies don't get it. I'd like to make 
this point clear : In all these problems, the State 
Department works closely with the Foreign 
Economic Administration- Between them, 
they carry out tiUnost all of the foreign eco- 
nomic operations of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Habkness: How do you go about doing thisi 

Acheson: Well, you've two different situa- 
tions to keep in mind, Mr, Ilarkness. Fii-st, 
you've the countries which are allied or asso- 
ciated w"ith us in this war. Secondly, there are 
tiie neutral coimtries. With the first or allied 
group, we liave arranged for a mutual stepping- 
up of all essential production, for cutting down- 
so far as possible — all non-essential production, 
and finally, for refusing to send anything to 
places where it might reacli the enemy. 

IIabkness: That's in tlie case of allied na- 
tions, Mr. Acheson. Now — how about the neu- 
tral countries? 

Acheson: Here our task is much more diffi- 
<;ult. These countries, unlike our Allies and 
associated nations, are not joined with us lu the 
fight against the Axis. But we have things 
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whidi they want bacUy, and theij liiiv<? things 
whicli im waut badly — so this gives iis the 
chance to drive a bargain, 

Habkness: Tes, but what do wc do abont 
keeping these neutral countries froiii suppljijig 
the enemy with materials he needs? 

AcHESON : Well, that's where we liave to do 
some mighty hard bargaining, and such hard 
bargaining is a part of our campaign of eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Harkness : Mr. Acheson, please ! Before we 
go any further, suppose you explain that much 
used term "economic warfare". What does it 
mean? 

Acheson : It means simply hurting the enemy 
by preventing him from getting the things he 
needs. Economic warfare is carried on in 
many ways : By the Navy, which prevents ships 
from taking tilings to the enemy; by the air 
forces, which destroy enemy factories; and by 
the cii'ilian agencies, wliich interfere with the 
enemy's getting supplies from neutral coim- 
tries. One method by which the civilians work 
is these war-trade bargains — this hard bargain- 
ing with the neutrals wliich I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

Harkness: What is the general nature of 
those bargains? I realize you can't go into 
the particulars because of possible aid to the 
enemy, but maybe — 

AciiEKON : Well, take a material which is 
e.ssential to the German arms industry and 
which it gets from a nearby neutral counti'y. 
Our air forces and the R. A. F. bomb the Ger- 
man arms factories. This interferes with 
home production. But that isn't enough. We 
must see to it that the lost production of those 
bombed-out factories is not replaced from neu- 
tral countries; and, too, we must also see to it 
that materials on which German factories 
depend don't get to Germany from other coun- 
tries. 
Hakkness: Well, that's understandable, Mr. 



Secretary, but you atill haven't told us what 
you do in tliat case. How do you stop the ma- 
terial getting from a neutral country to Ger- 
many? 

Aoheson: Well, let's take a concrete exam- 
ple. If a neiitral country which supplies ma- 
terial to Germany needs food or oil or anything 
else from us we say to them, "You can have the 
things you need from us only if you stop send- 
ing such and such a war material to Germany." 
Hahkness: Well, suppose they tell you that 
they have to sell the war material to Germany 
ill order to live? 

AcHESON : In that case, we are willing to buy 
it from them. Sometimes we really want the 
material, and sometimes we don't, but we don't 
care about that— the big point is to keep the 
valuable war material away from the enemy 
whether we need it or not. 

Haeknebs: I see. Well, Mr. Acheson, let's 
leave the economic-warfare measures for a little 
bit and consider what our State Department is 
doing in the economic field for the period after 
the war. Isn't it true that we have begun while 
the war is still on to deal with post-war 
problems ? 

Aoheson: Yes, you just can't wait until the 
last gun is fired to begin preparing for the 
economic conditions which you know will be 
present when the war ends. Wlien that day 
comes, tlie populations of countries which have 
been occupied by the enemy will once more be 
free, but tliey will be free in a pitiable condition. 
The enemy is now using their work, their rail- 
roads and factories and farms, and their prod- 
ucts for his own benefit. It's his selfish system 
that's in operation there. You can see then 
that, on the day the enemy is driven out, the 
whole syst«m will fall to pieces, and it will take 
some time to put it togethei' again so that it 
will operate for the benefit of the liberated peo- 
ples. If a band of thugs moved into j'our house 
and wrecked it, you wouldn't expect to find 
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things ill working order the day the police civove 
them otit. 

HAHKNEsa : Thsit's true. 

Acheson: So inevitably some time must 
elapse before production in these occupied coun- 
tries can get going again. This will be an ex- 
trtimely critical time. During this period the 
people of tliese countries must have the things 
wliich are necessary to keep tliem alive ajid to 
hold them together. If they don't get these 
materials, the result will be wide-spread starva- 
tion and disease; starvation and disease will 
produce rioting and disorder; and you can't 
build a i^eace in the midst of chaos. To prevent 
this, the United Niitions must agree now upon 
ways and means to help those countries get on 
their feet again. 

Kabkness: Well, Mr. Secretary, there has 
been quite a bit of agreement on these ways and 
means already, hasn't there? 

Acheson: Yes, indeed, the United Nations 
Belief and Rehiibilitation Administration is one 
of the best examples. That organization — 
culled UNKRA for short — was created last No- 
vember after negotiations carried on by the 
State Department. Forty-four United and As- 
sociated Nation.? signed the agreement which 
set it up. The Council of this oi'gunization had 
its first meeting at Atlantic City a couple of 
months ago. 

Harkness : Yes, I know. I coveied that con- 
fei-ence for NBC, and, as I recall, you were 
elected Chairman of the Firet Session of the 
Cfmncil of the UNREA organization. 

Acheson : That's correct. You'U recall, also, 
Mr, Harbness, that we adopted a realistic pro- 
gram for bringing relief and rehabilitation to 
the areas which are being liberated from the 
Axis. 

Hakkness: Yes, T know you did, and that 
brings something to mind, Mr. Acheson. Some 
people are referring to this program as a case 
of the United States playing Santa Claus again. 
Is there any truth in that. Sir? 



Achzson: In my opinion, there is not I There 
is always a strong temptation lo phiee discus- 
sions of (his sort upon a purely materialistic 
basis and to say we onght to do this from a liard- 
hea<Ied point of view and that it will pay good 
dividends. That is true, but it always seems to 
me that that is not the way in which we Ameri- 
can people approach a question, or the way in 
wliich a question is really illuminated. Unless 
people have interest in other peoples of the world 
we are going to have disaster. In order to feel 
happy with itself a people must take action of 
this sort, and it is only when they are willing 
to do so tliat a people have a right to leadership 
in the A^'orld. And finally we are not doing 
more than our part since all tlie United Nations 
are contributing to this work on an equitable 
basis. 

Harkness: Thank you, Mr. Acheson— we'll 
get back to you in a few moments. Now a ques- 
tion or two for Mr. Taft. Mr. Taft, you are tlie 
new Director of Wartime Economic Affairs. 
I take it that means you handle the State De- 
partment's end of the economic-warfare work 
which Mr. Acheson mentioned earlier. 

Taft: Right. 

Haskmkss: I imagine you have a lot of head- 
aches on that job? 

Tatt: Eight again, and they vary more than 
you can possibly iniagine. 

Harknzss: Give me a few examples, Mr. 
Taft, won't you? 

Taft: Well, to pick one at random, there is 
the so-calied "black list" work. The black list 
is another weijpon of economic warfare. It is 
an especially important weapon in these days 
of total war. Long before they began their mil- 
itary aggi-essioii, tlie Nazis bad organized a net- 
work of Nazi sympathizei-s in oilier countries 
to bore from within. They were very active in 
the coimtries of this hemisphere, and, what's 
worse, many of them were making their living 
off of American trade. 
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Harkness : Just what do you mean by that, 
Mr. Taft? 

Taft: Just that. A large number of Ger- 
man Nazi firms in South America were living 
off of the business -which tliey had with the 
United States. At tlie same time these firms 
were contributing a large share of their profits 
for propaganda and other subversive activities 
against the United States and hemispheric 
unity. 

Hahkxess: M''ell, how would these pro-Nazi 
businessmen go about their subversive activ- 
ities? 

Taft: Let nie give you just one actual case. 
There was one big company in one of the South 
American countries. This company was the 
agent for a large United States concern and 
received from the United States firm a sizeable 
advertising appropriation. 

Hakkness: And what did they do with it? 

Taft: Tliey used this money to advertise the 
United States company's products. But they 
made sure never to place tliis advertising money 
with any papers except those which were Nazi 
mouthpieces. 

Harkxess: You know, Mr. Taft, that sounds 
almost like dime detective fiction. 

Tapt; Ifc may sound that way, Mr. Harloiess, 
but our files are filled with thousands of cases 
of similar Nazi practices. 

Hahkness: Well, how does the black list deal 
with such people? 

Taft: When we learned about that firm I 
just mentioned, we put them on our published 
black list — more formally known as the Pro- 
claimed List, By this action the firm lost its 
agency and all its United States business ac- 
counts. It couldn't buy from us or sell to us, 
nor could it use our banks or our mails. And 
while that firm remains on our black list any- 
one who deals with it runs tlie risk of being put 
on tlie list himself. 

Hahkness: Well, Mr. Taft, that's one kind 
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of ocoiiuiiik' warfare whitli all of us can uncler- 
Slaiid — including the Nazis and their Fifth Col- 
umnists. Oh, by the way — how many names 
are on that black list today ? 

Taft: Over fifteen thousand. 

Habkness : Good enough. Thank yon, Sir. 
And now, here's something I want to sny : 

Ladies and gentlemen, before we came on the 
air tonight, a man said to me that, in his opin- 
ion, there might have been no World War II 
if the statesmen who made and carried out the 
peace terms after World War I had paid as 
much attention to economic matters as they did 
lo such things as political boundaries, 

That man was Harry C. Hawkins, Director 
of the Office of Economic Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

All right, Mr. Hawkins — explain, please I 

Hawkins : Gladly, Mr. Harkness. Let me 
start by saying that I think it is critically im- 
portant that we Americans never lose sight of 
some of the truths the past 25 years have taught 
us. The most important of these truths is that 
no political and military structure for main- 
taining peace can stand for long if the nations 
of the world are engaged in trade warfare. 

Habkness: What do you mean by "trade 
warfare" between nations, Mr. Hawkins? 
Yoit'i-e si>eaking of normal times now and not 
of economic warfare such as Mr. Acheson just 
described, are you not? 

Hawkins: Yes, Mr. Hailmess, I am speak- 
ing of the so-called "normal tunes", but I really 
meant what I said when I used the term "trade 
warfare". Many of the trade-warfare methods 
used by the nations against each other in the 
twenties and early thirties were only slightly 
less unfriendly in effect than many of the 
economic -warfare measures which we're using 
against our enemies today 1 

Habkness: Well, that's calling a spade a 
spade. But what were some of these peacetime 
ti'ade-warfare measures? 
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Hawkins: WoU. in one form or another, 
Uiey wtii'e trade barriei's against goods coining 
from another country. High tariffs and quotas 
are common forms of trade barriers. And 
there are also discriminations of various kinds. 
I mean by that the deals made between some 
nations (o the detriment of others. And these 
other countries often retaliated, of course. 

Hahkness : "Wliat countries were to blame for 
all this? 

Hawkins: Well, it's impossible to assess de- 
grees of blame, but we were no better than the 
rest. We caused our fnll share of the trouble. 

Harkness: Weil, just how do these trade- 
warfare measures work against international 
peace ? 

Hawkins : They create serious economic 
headaches in other countries by depri\'ing the 
producers in those countries of an outlet for 
their products. Wlien countries can't sell their 
products abroad they ha^'e to stop buying from 
abroad, and so it goes unlil every coimtry is 
refusing to buy every other country's goods. 
International bitterness and non-cooperation 
are the result. 

Harkness: Well, wait a minute, Mr. Haw- 
kins — this international bitterness, you speak 
of— it doesn't necessarily mean war, does it? 

Hawkins : No— not of itself. But, when na- 
tions are trading economic blows that create 
unemployment and breadlines and are contin- 
ually hitting each other's vital int«rests, they 
are not likelj' to cooperate to keep the peace. 

Harkness : I suppose not — ^but — let's get 
down to cases, Mr. Hawkins. Do you believe 
that in order to have peace, we must do away 
with all trade barriers? that we've got to have 
world-wide free trade? 

Hawkins: No, I do not. Trade cooperation 
does not mean free trade. It does mean that 
nations must gel together and work out their 
international economic policies in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. It does mean the i^e- 
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(luction of excessive trade barriets and doing 
away with trade discriminations between na- 
tions. 

ILvRKNESs: Well, so far we've been speak- 
ing of the relationship between sound trade 
policies and peace, Mr. Hawkins. But tliere's 
another point that a great many of onr listen- 
ers want discussed. That is, how much, if any, 
economic sacrifice do these policies mean for 
lis? In other words, how much is post-war 
trade cooperation going to cost us? 

Hawkins: I don't think it'll cost us any- 
thing. On the contrary, I think we'll benefit by 
it. In the first place we'd benefit immeasurably 
in dollars and cents if these policies turned out 
to be insurance against another war. It's well 
to ask ourselves the sobering question whether 
this nation could afford another war within the 
next 25 years. 

I-lAiiKNEss: What do you think about that? 

Hawkins: Well, personally, I don't think it 
couhl and still remain anything like the na- 
tion it is now. But let's look at the more im- 
mediate dollars-and-cents aspects. Let's look 
at it from the viewpoints of the farmer, the 
busuiessman, and tlie worker. 

Take the needs of our agriculture as a whole. 
Our home market alone cannot provide an ade- 
quate standard of living for our farmers — they 
must be able to share in the world market. 

Next — take our manufacturing industries. 
They are going to need peacetime markets on 
ft scale we have never had before. Our indus- 
trial leaders know that only the great world 
mai'ket has potentialities corresponding to our 
need. 

And finally, what is labor's stake in our in- 
ternational trade policies? Many of our labor 
leaders have made it clear that they are looking 
ahead and that tliey see security and opportu- 
nity for labor in terms of expanding activity of 
industry ba.sed upon reciprocity in international 
trade. 
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Haskness: Let me ask a qnestion there, Mr. 
Hawkins. What's so teiTifie about this world 
market that seems to mean so much to our 
agricultural, business, and labor leaders? 
What potentialities does it have? 

Hawkins: Well, Mr. Harkness, tlie world 
outside the United States has a population of 
more than two billion people— that's 15 times 
the popidation of this eonntry ! Many millions 
of these people fire customers whose living 
standards and purchasing-power are compara- 
ble to our own. 

Habkness: Yes, but the vast majority are 
poor as church mice, aren't they? 

Hawkins: True, the great majority are ex- 
tremely poor — -by our standards — ^but, though 
their individual ability to buy our products is 
limited, in tlie aggregate their purchases are 
very large. 

Harkness: In other words — ^farmers, indus- 
try, and labor— they're al! interested in a world 
market. AH right — what's necessary in order 
to develop this world market? 

Hawkins: Willingness to be paid. 

Harkness: Willingness to be paid? Wliat 
do yoii mean? Wliy would we refuse to be 
paid for what we sell? 

Hawkins: Well, we do just that when we 
shut out goods from other countries. The only 
way in which people in otlier nations can get 
■ the dollai-s to buy our goods is by selling us 
their goods. If we refuse to buy their goods, 
they won't have any dolhirs with which to 
buy the things we want to sell them. 

Harkness: Well, that's certainly as clear as 
anyone could state it. But on the other hand, 
won't these imports put our own producers out 
of business? What about the low wages and 
low living standards abroad? How con our 
producers stand up against tliat kind of com- 
petition? 

Hawkins : This is a point tliat does need con- 
sideration, but it needs thoughtful cousidera- 
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acceptaiice of catch phrases. 

Competitive ability depends mainly on effi- 
ciency of production. Low living standards 
and low wages do not necessarily mean efficient 
production. In fact, misery and efficiency do 
not usually go together. 

The fact is that, although many of our indus- 
tries pay the liighest wages in the world, the 
unit cost of their product is so low that they 
can compete successfully in foreign markets 
where wages are far lower. Low wages are, in 
fact as well as in logic, usually accompanied by 
low efficiency. What counts in the competitive 
world market is total cost per unit of product, 
not simply labor cost per hour. 

Harkktess: Then, to sum up what you have 
said 

Hawkins : All that I have said comes to about 
this: From whatever angle we view llie post- 
war situation, trade policies of luitioiis, par- 
ticularly the larger ones, are of key importance. 
Our farmers, our manufacturers, our workers, 
all of us as taxpayers and etmsumers, have a big 
stake in an expanding world market. And as 
I've said, trade policies will be an important 
factor in determining whether we will this i ime 
win and retain the peace or blunder headlong 
into another bitter, costly world war. 

Harsness : Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

And now we turn to Mr. Adolf Berle, who is 
an Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Berle, I'd 
like to get j/our views on the relationship of 
peace and sound international economic prob- 
lems. Wont you sum up the situation as you 
see it? 

Beble : Well, we've got to remember that it's 
the everyday activities of men and women which 
set the big patterns of human behavior. The 
phrase "foreign relations" describes the end re- 
sult of a great mass of imderlying factors. You 
are friends with, and work with, otlier coun- 
tries because you trade with them on a mutually 
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freely and happily there, and their people come 
freely and happily here; because your ships, 
your airplanes, your telegraph, your radio, and 
your journalists can render a real service both 
abroad and at home. 

These are not merely the private adventures 
of private traders. Their sum total adds up to 
■ the result of friendship or coolness; or, in ex- 
treme cases, of peace or war. 

And so, it's the business of the State Depart- 
ment to try to see that these various activities 
are so handled that the best intei-ests of the 
United States are protected and pi'oraoted and 
that, in so doing, we do not threaten or injure 
the safety and prosperity of other friendly 
countries. 

Hakkuesb: That's an interesting sunimingup 
of the situation, Mr. Berle. I'd like to ask if 
you can mention some of the specific problems 
which are ahead and are receiving attention. 

IIerle; Well, for example, there are labor 
problems of an international nature. The De- 
partment's new Division of Labor Relations lias 
been working with the Department of Labor 
and other interested groups on these matters. 
Of interest in this connection is the meeting 
(if tile International Labor Organization -which 
is to be held on April 20th next at Philadelphia. 

Then — to continue— in telecommunication, 
for instance, there aren't any boundaries be- 
(rause the radio message wouldn't know a bound- 
ary if it saw one. Traffic through tlie air is no 
longer a novelty^ — and every country in the 
world has an interest in air-transport problems. 
Some of these questions are wholly new in the 
world's histoi-y because they arise out of new 
discoveries. Their solutions ultimately have to 
he fitted into the pattern of world organization 
ns it finally emerges. Is the idea of sea power, 
which stabilized the world for some time, still 
sound in terms of modern air power? Will in- 
ternational relations be the same when anyone 
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in any country can talk to anyone in any other 
country as f i-eely as we used to talk together in 
the same town? 

No country — except in rare circumstances — 
can afford to be either on the giving or the re- 
ceiving end of a breadline — permanently. So 
tile principle has to be to find the ways by which . 
the interests of our country can be promoted 
and at the same time give increased oppor- 
tunity to other countries to improve their own 
international life. 

These are all parts of the same problem. 
They tome from the fact that economic life 
tliroughout the world is pretty closely con- 
nected. If the elements work together for 
general well-being, we have peace. If they 
struggle against each other, no peace is likely 
to be lasting. 

Haesness: Thank yon, Mr. Berle. Now 
let's get on to some other questions sent in by 
our listeners. 

Harkness: Mr. Hawkins, earlier you spoke 
about the interest we had in enlarging our mar- 
kets abroad for American exports. Don't we 
also have to make sure that we can get certain 
essential cominoditips from abroad ? To be spe- 
cific, I mean oil. You hear a lot of talk these 
days about dwindling American oil reserves. 

Hawkins : That's right, Mr, Harkness. We 
cannot continue to use our American oil even 
at the rate wo have used it in the past without 
exhausting our supplies. We know that we will 
have to look abroad for oil. Of course, the 
primary immediate use for oil is in waging 
war. But in the years to follow, we will need 
oil for expanded commercial aviation, greater 
industrial output, more automobiles, more fuel- 
oil furnaces, more oil-burning ships, and so on. 

Harkess: Well, what are we going to do 
about it? • 

HAWJtiNS: The Atlantic Charter provides 
that all countries shall have access on equal 
terms to the world's raw materials. That 
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doesn't apply just to foreign countries. It ap- 
plies to us as well. Americans are already de- 
veloping great oil fields abroad. The State De- 
partment welcomes and wants to encourage this 
development. The Department will certainly 
see to it that the interests of American nationals 
in foreign oil resources will get an even break, 

Harkness : Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Aeheson, do you agree with Mr. Hawkins 
that our oil supply is so precious that we need 
to augment it as much as possible with foreign 
oil to conserve what we have over here? 

Acheson: Yes, I most certainly do, 

Haeknees: All right, Sir — then answer this 
question. A great many of our listeners ask 
why, if our oil supplies are so scanty, do we 
send this precious fuel to Spain ? 

AcHESON : Well, Mr. Haikness, this is one 
of the cases we wei'S discussing a few minutes 
ago — wiiero we bargain with neutral countries 
for products which both we and our enemies 
want. Do you recall that? 

Harkness: Yes, 

AcHEsoN : Well, that's the reason for our 
sending oil to Spain. 

HABKNEsa : Oh, I get it ! But there's another 
answer I want — to satisfy many moi-e of our 
listeners. These people are fearful that the 
oil- we are sending to Spain is getting into the 
hands of Germany. Wliat have you to say about 
that,Mr. Taft? 

Taft: I will be glad to answer that, Mr. 
Harkness. By way of background I shoidd say 
that the oil which is going from tliis hemisphere 
to Spain does not come from continental United 
States but from the Caribbean area and is car- 
ried not in our ships but in Spanish ships. So 
far as its getting into the hands of the enemy. — 
we have taken full precautions to see that this 
does not occur. The tankers are checked at the 
port of hiding and again at the port of dis- 
charge by our own observers. In addition to 
most formal assurances from the Spanish Gov- 
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crnment that the oil so furnished will not be 
I'e-exported from Spain, we maintain in Spain 
a staff of obsei-vei-s whose sole duty it is to check 
the distribution and use of this oil. These con- 
trols have been in effect since 1942, and we have 
received no evidence indicating diversion to 
enemy destinations or enemy uses. Of course, 
you under.stand that qiumtities of oil which go 
to Spain in this manner fall far short of that 
country's normal supply. 

Harkness : All right, Sir. Well, I guess we've 
managed to answei' quite a number of the ques- 
tions sent ill by our listeners, and I want to thank 
you gentlemen for appearing here to particijiute 
in this show ; Mr. Acheson, Mr. Berle, Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Mr. Taft. Next week our line-up of 
outstanding personalities will include Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Speaker Kayburn of tlie 
House of Representatives, Senators Connally 
and Vandenberg, and Assistant Secretary of 
State Breckinridge Long, I hope all of you 
people listening in will be with us then. .iVnd 
now — this is Richard Harkness saying "Good 
night" from Washington. 
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Member of Committee oo 
Foreign ReJationB of 
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BuBCKiMRiDOE LONH Assistiint Secretary of State 

BicHABD IlAiiKKeaa Kepreseiitlng ibe public 

Washinotcin ANKt)tiNCER I For the American 
people, the National Broadcasting Company 
pi-esents the fourth and last of a special series 
of programs called "The State Department 
Speaks", We talce you now to the State De- 
partment Building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
hei-e in Washington, D, C. 

Habkness: Good evening, ladies and gentle- 
men. This is Kichard Harkness. Tonight, as 
your representative, I fiiid myself in distin- 
guished company indeed. Seated around this 
table in the Secretary of State's office are Sec- 
retary of State CorduU Hull, Speaker Sam 
Kaybiirn, Senators Tom Connally and Arthur 
H. Vandenberg, and Assistant Secretary of 
State Breckinridge Long. As you can judge 
from this list, our subject this evening is the 
important one of the relationship of Congress 
and the State Department in the formtUation 
and execution of our foreign policy — the role 
played in these processes by the elected repre- 
sentatives of tite people in the Senate and the 
HouFe of Kepresentatives. Mr. Secretary, won't 
you say something on this subject? 
(50) 
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IIdll: From my long oxperieiiw in both 
diambers of the Capitol, I know how rightly 
jealous the Gongi-ess is of its constitutional pre- 
rogatives, how property insistent it is upon its 
full sliare in the making of foreign policy. I 
need not tell my three old friends and former 
colleagues, who are here with me tonight, nor 
tlie rest of the memlwi'H of the House and the 
Senate, how consoious I am at all times of what 
I felt when I was located at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Fur the past 11 years 
it has lieen my pleasure to meet with thora often, 
individually or in groups, here in the Depart- 
ment or at the Capitol, to counsel together 
frankly and fully on questions concerning the 
WLdi-Iwing of our country. 

Under our system of government, the safe- 
guarding and promotion of the nation's inter- 
ests is a joint responsibility of the Executive 
and the Legislatiu'e. Neither can be effective 
■without the other, and the two together can be 
effective only when there exists between them 
mutual trust and confidence. In peace and in 
war, the two branches of the Government are 
joint trustees for the country's destiny. 

All of us are facing today truly unprecedented 
war tasks. 

In this struggle, the Executive and the Con- 
gress have one thought, and one only: To do 
everything that may be needed to bring the war 
to a victorious end as rapidly as possible. 
America stands today in the panoply of vast 
power dedicated solely and whole-heartedly to 
the utter defeat of our enemies. Dark days are 
still ahead, but there is in our hearts complete 
confidence that Uie unremitting efforts and lietivy 
sacrifices of our heroic armed forces and of a 
nation united at home will bring us complete 
victory in this war for self-preservation from 
the forces of embattled evil. 

Equally unprecedented tasks will confront our 
nation and its Government in the- difficult days 
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tluiL will follow the cessation of hostilities. In 
some ways, the post-war tasks will be scai-cely 
less exacting than those which face us now. 

Our supreme task in the future will be to make 
sure that all tliis does not happen again. 

I firmly believe that this great goal is possi- 
ble of attainment. To attain it, our nation 
and the other peace-loving nations must be 
firmly resolved never to permit differences be- 
tween them to reach the point of armed conflict, 
but rather to adjust them by peaceful means. 
We and the other peace-loving nations must be 
equally resolved and prepared to use force if 
necessary — promptly, in adequate measure and 
witli certainty — to prevent or repress acts of 
aggression by nations which may refuse to be 
peace-abiding members of the family of 
nations. Finally, we and the other peace-loving 
nations must be resolved to cooperate commer- 
cially and othei-wise in order that there may 
be crtated, for all nations and all peoples, 
greater opportunities and better facilities for 
political, economic, and social advancement. 
Such cooperation is essential if there is to be 
any hope of eliminating the causes of inter- 
national conflicts. 

The Congress, by non-partisan action, and 
the Executive, through acts and utterances, 
have placed on record this country's determi- 
nation that the supreme task of the future shall 
be successfully accomplished. All of us are 
acutely aware of the fact that behind this de- 
termination is the united will of our people. 
All of us know that we can be true to the trust 
reposed in us only if we find effective means of 
making sure that what is happening today does 
not happen' again. 

It is not enough for our nation alone to stand 
firmly behind the kind of program for peace- 
keeping that I have briefly described. The 
achievement of such a program requires united 
action by many nations. It nmst be our task 
to exert to that end every ounce of our influence. 



This will require patience, iiiid tolerance, and 
good-will, and readiness to pliiy our full part, 
and every other attribute of enlightened leader- 
ship. There will be many difficulties to over- 
come. They can be overcome if our jieople 
continue to see clearly that the price of failure 
is national disaster and if the Congress and the 
Executive continue to work together. 

HAitKJTEss : Thank you, Se<;retary Hull. 
Now, I know that all of us, including yourself, 
will listen with great interest to what your dis- 
tinguished friends have to say ; and then maybe 
you'll be kind enough to come back to say an- 
other few words. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, may I present tlie first of our guests from 
Capitol HiU — the respectetl and esteemed 
Speaker of the House of Repi-esentatives — 
for 30 years member of Congress for the 
fourth district of Texas — the Honorable Sam 
Bayburii. 

Rayburn ; For over a century foreign policy 
was something which held comparatively 
little interest for most of the American people. 
Events of the past 30 years have changed this 
public indifference to intense and deep interest 
in our foreign affairs. Twice in that time we 
have poured our blood and our wealth into 
overseas wars in the defense of our security. 
Every day the morning paper tells us of some 
hitherto obscure part of the world where 
American fighting men^our relatives and 
friends — have landed and are in grips with the 
enemy. 

We now know, and we must never again for- 
get, that we ai'e directly and A'itally involved in 
world affairs; that hencefortli foreign policy 
concerns not a few diplomats alone but the en- 
tire nation and all groups within the nation. 

We ai'e, and we intend to remain, a govern- 
ment of the people, and our foreign policy must 
therefoi-e be backl^d by the will and convictions 
of the people. 

Habkness : Mr, Speaker, as one who occupies 



tilt? liighefjt position of responslbilily iiiid honor 
in tlie H(juse of Representatives, woultl you 
please give us your views on the role of the 
Confjress in formulating and carrying ont our 
foreign policy? 

Rai-burn: If a successful foreign policy de- 
peniis upon the continuous participation and 
supports of the whole nation, the Congress as 
elected rei>resenlatives of the people has, indeed, 
an important part to play, 

I shoiiht like to call to mind some of the 
actions taken by the Congress, in cooperation 
with the Executive, in the dark years from 
1939 through 1941 to resist the aggressor's 
designs. Tlie repeal of the arms embargo in 
1939, the armament program and the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, the lend-lease legislation 
in 1941. These measures have all phiyed an 
important part in forging the weapons which 
yesterday threw back and today are beating 
down our enemies. These all were major acts 
of foreign policy. They were, moreover, 
measures of foreign policy which under our 
form of goveriimpnt could only Iw. imdeitaken 
and effectively applied through the cooperation 
of the Executive and both bouses of the 
Congi'ess. 

Harkkess : What about the future, Mr. 
Speaker? 

Ratdukn; The Congress is now giving at- 
tention to the future problems of maintaimng 
the peace and .security for which we fight. A 
few months ago tlie Hous*. of Representatives, 
by an overwhelming and bipartisan majority, 
adopted the Fulbright resolution urging the 
particijiation of this country in international 
peace machinery. This striking declaration of 
the House of Representatives played its full 
part, I am sure, along with the Connally resohi- 
tion of the Senate and the momentous Four- 
Nation Declaration adopted at the Moscow Con- 
ference in making clear to the world that this 
nation stands united behind a foreign policy of 
effective international cooperation. 



The Seuiite, of course, hii^ ils Impoi'iunt imii- 
stJtutioiial function of giving its sulvice anil 
consent to treaties regnkting our relations with 
other countries. Bnt the House of Representa- 
tives has a position in the field of foreign af- 
fairs which, perhaps, is not as well understood 
as it should he. The House which is elected 
evei-y two years is uniquely representative of 
the opinions, the hopes, and the fears of the 
American people in their home communities. 

I have already mentioned some recent ex- 
amples of major foreign-policy measures in 
which the House of Representatives partici- 
pated by exercising its legislative powers. 
There are many others. For fxamjile, all tariff 
bills must originate in the House, and this has 
meant that such well-known foreigii-economic- 
policy measures as tiie Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act are fii'st considered in the House 
Committee on "Ways and Means. Similarly, 
the Committee on Appropviutinns of the House 
maintains the closest touch with the Depai-t- 
meut of State and aspects of our foreign aflaira. 
It is this Committee which determines in the 
fii-st instance how much, and for what purposes 
funds are to be made available to the Depart-' 
ment of State and otiier executive agencies 
doing foreign -affairs work. These are some of 
the less widely known phases of the House of 
Representatives part in the conduct of our for- 
eign relations. 

Best known to all is the work of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It is this Com- 
mittee which considered such measures as the 
repeal of the arms embargo, lend-lease, the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the Fulbright resolution, and 
other highly important matters of foreign 
policy. 

In the coming months and years (he United 
States will have many vital decisions to make 
on the nature of the arrangements which are to 
be establislied for the future maintenance of 



peace. If these arrangements are to be ac- 
cepted, if we are to mnke tiiera effective, they 
must represent the views and have t!te sustamed 
siipport of the AmBricati people as a whole. 
The Congress of the United States — the elected 
representatives of the Ajnerican people — will 
do its share, I am confident, iii making the will 
of tlie American people effective in the promo- 
tion of international peace and well-being. 

HiRKNESs: Thank you, Speaker Baybum. 
Now, I tliink we should try to get a little in- 
sight into the State Department's relations with 
Congress — from the man who handles that part 
of the State Department's work— Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Breckinridge Long. I'm right 
on that, am I not, Mr. Long? You are in 
charge of congressional relations? 

Long: Yes, Mr. Harkness, I am. But I 
should add that tliis is an aspect of the Depart- 
ment's work which also I'eceives a great deal of 
peraonal attenlion from the Secretary himself. 

Habkness: Well, won't you go right ahead, 
Mr. Long— tell us — how close are the Depart- 
ment's relations with Congress? 

LoNo; Well, as a matter of practice the offi- 
cers of the Department are continuously in 
touch with membei"s of Congress in several 
ways. First is what might be termed routine 
business. This consists of matters their con- 
stituents are interested in as individuals, in- 
cluding every conceivable need for assistance 
affecting the interests of citizens abroad. 
Tiien, secondly, there are the matters of foreign 
policy in wliich the members of Congress have 
an official interest as legislators. 

Also, there are the more formal relationships 
with the congressional committees. These are 
the most important phases of all the dealings 
between the Congress and the Department for, 
you see, the congressional committees moke 
sure that proposed legislation which might have 
an effect upon our foreign relations is referred 
to the Secretary of State for an expression of 
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views heiore any proposal is acted upon. 
These views are submitted by tlic Dejiartnieiit 
generally in writing lor tlie consideration of the 
particular congressional committee involved, 

Hahkness: I see; now, how about treaties? 

Long: With treaties the Department has a 
twofold experience. To begin with, the Depart- 
ment negotiates treaties. They are solemn ob- 
ligations entered into by our Government with 
other governments and concern our sovereign 
rights as a nation. Once negotiated on behalf 
of the President, they are submitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Senate. The Department's second 
phase then begins. We are then prepared, if 
requested, to meet with the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and present our views 
, and information in support of the provisions 
of the proposed treaty. Sometimes this is a 
long procedure. An impoj'tant treaty neces- 
sarily involves a lot of discussion. 

Harkness: Yes, we all know that in years 
gone by a number of treaties have been bitterly 
contested in the Senate. What other contacts 
do you have with Congress, Mr. Long? 

Loxo : Well, I might mention those occasions 
when the officers of the Depai'tment discuss in- 
fo'iin-ally ([uestions of foreign policy with the 
congressional committees having jurisdiction 
over foreign affairs. 

Harknbss : Tou say they discuss these ques- 
tions, informalh/ with tlia congressional com- 
mittees. Whatdoyoii meanby that, Mr. Long? 

Long: By that I mean we have these discus- 
sions not in open hearings but in executive ses- 
sions of the committees with no stenograplier 
pre-sent. As you know we can't always divulge 
publicly every aspect of our dealings with for- 
eign govei'nments durings negotiations, but we 
well recognize that appropriate members of the 
Congress should be kept informed. To every 
practicable extent, we lay the cards on the table 
and tell the members of committees off the record 
the things which would be helpful to their 



u]idw:stiin(liiig of a particuhir foreif^ii policy. 
Under those circumstaua's we in the State 
Department Imve frequently appeared before 
Senator Connally's Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tiojis, of which Senator Vandenberg is a member. 
Our associations with tliis committee are cor- 
dial, and I tliink the results have been very good, 

HjVBkness: Sir. Long, I'd like tti ask you 
this — ^you've served abroad as an ambassador 
and you're now representing the State Depart- 
ment in its relations with Congress. AVhicli 
of these two jobs requires the most diplomatic 
talent? 

IjOng : Mr. Harkness, "diplomatic talent", as 
you express it, I think is mostly common sense, 
mixed np with ordinary courtesy, based on an 
understanding of our country's national inter- 
est. Our dealings with members of the Con- 
gress are on tliat basis, and we find tJiat they 
too have "diplomatic talent". 

Hahkne-ss : That s a nice com|)liment to your 
congressional friends, Mr. Long. Thank you. 
Sir, Now let's hear from another legislator— 
the distinguished Republican Senator from 
Michigan, Arthur H. Vandenberg. Senator, 
as a minority member of the Senate Foreign 
Belntions Committee, what are your views on 
tlie relalionsliip of Congress and the State De- 
partment in the formulation and execution of 
foreign policy? 

Vandenberg: The State Depai-tment and the 
Senate ai'e in a coiigressioniil partnei'ship in 
many aspects of American foreign policy. No 
one needs to be historically reminded that the 
Senate has a direct veto on all treaties. They 
I'oqiiire a two-thirds Senate ratification — and 
failure of such ratification can and has changed 
the course of history. 

In a broader sense the State Department and 
Congress as a whole^-the House as well as the 
Senate — are in a constitutional pai-tuership. 
For example, only the whole Congress, by ma- 
iority vote in each branch, can declare war. 



Again, tlie House is [tarticularly charged with 
control of the nation's purse strings — and ap- 
propriations are often vital to implement for- 
eign policy (even though we have abandoned 
some of our old ideas of "dollar diplomacy"). 

It is perfectly obvious, on the face of the rec- 
ord, that there should be the closest possible 
relationship, therefore, and tlie fullest possible 
candor between the State Department and tho 
Congress in general and the Senate in par- 
ticular, 

I realize that. diplomacy cannot always func- 
tion in a town meeting and that there are many 
delicate international negotiations wluch can- 
not always be broadcast even to 531 members 
of the Senate and the House, particularly in 
time of wai'. But I profoundly believe tliat 
national policj' — a "people's foreign policy'" — 
will be surer and safer in proportion as these 
constitutional partners may draw closer to- 
gether in the discharge of their mutual fiuic- 
tions. 

I am happy to join in congratulating Secre- 
tary Hull and Chairman Connally of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on the progress 
that has been made in this direction. Senator 
Cfinnally has brought in many representatives 
of the State Department to give the Foreign 
Relations Committee first-hand confidential in- 
formation regai'ding foreign situations during 
the past year. It has been most helpful. It 
is the working of a practical partnersliip. I 
am particularly hajipy that Assistant Secretai-y 
Lrmg is here tonight. He has often represented 
the State Department upon these occasions ; and 
lie is one of our favorite visitors. 

Harkness: Have you any conci'ete example, 
Senator, of the tangible value of these closer 
relationships ? 

Vandenbero: Yes. The usefulne.«s of this 
liaison is perhaps best illustrated by the recent 
history of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Agreement between the United 
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States and 43 foreign powers. At first it was 
proposed to jironuilgat* this as a simple execu- 
tive agreement. Tlie Senate promptly — and 
rightly — rose up on its high horse and said it 
was a treaty which had to be ratified by the 
Senate. Instead of fighting out tiiis sterile 
deadlock, a Senate Foreign Eelations subcom- 
iriittee sat down with representatives of the 
State Department; in mutual contacts they re- 
wrote tlie agreement to satisfy the Senate if 
was no longer in tlie treaty class; it is now 
being submitted to both branches of Congress 
as part of a joint resolution of authority for 
appropriations. We are pulling together in- 
stead of pulling apart. That's a fine sample of 
the partnership cooperation which our "foreign 
policy" requires. 

Harkness : Yes, I agree, Sir. 

Vandenbebg: I would be less than frank, 
however, if I did not say that there is still much 
progress needed in this direction. After care- 
fully studying the State Department's so-called 
"White Paper" — -detailing our relations with 
Tokyo for 11 months preceding Pearl Harbor — 
I am bound to say that neither Congress nor 
the country, nor the Senate Foreign Kelatious 
Coimnittee itself, had the remotest informa- 
tion or idea about the realities that were sweep- 
ing us toward inevitable wai-. Congi-ess eoniiot 
legislate intelligently in any such vacuum. I 
am sure Pearl Hai'bor wasn't one tenth as much 
of a surprise to the President and the State 
Department as it was to the House and Senate 
and the country. I hasten to rei^eat that I 
fully underatand that many of these subsequent 
disclosures could not have been made before. 
But I aJso repeat that the nearer ws can ap- 
proach more complete information and under- 
standing among the constitutional partners 
who must deal with "foreign policy" the safer 
our course will be, 

I commend the State Department's praise- 
worthy efforts in this vital direction. The need 
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will infinitely nmlt iiily aa wo aiiprouclt the peace 
settlements of this world war. I hope and priiy 
for a community of interest and action, regard- 
less of politics, which will best serve America, 
and stabilized civilization everywhere. Mean- 
while, please let me loss an orchid to Secretai-y 
Hull, who is one of the truly great characters in 
modern statesmanship. 

Harkness : AH right, Senator Vandenberg — 
thank you, Sir. Now, let's hear from one of the 
best-known men on Capitol Hill — the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re 
lations — Senator Tom Connaliy of Texas. 

Connally: The most important fact about 
our being met together here tonight in the De- 
partment of Slate is that it is not, an unusual 
meeting. If there were something unusual 
about members of the Congi-eas meeting with 
the Secretary of State for di.scussion of our 
foreign affaire our nation would, indeed, be in 
a peculiar state. 

The integrity of our form of government 
I'ests upon the separation of the legislative and 
the executive powers. But the welfare of our 
country demands the intelligent cooperation of 
these two coordinate and independent branches 
of our Government. While their functions are 
independent, yet their objectives are the com- 
mon good, and cooperation to that end is 
appropriate. 

Let our people always remember that an in- 
efl'ective government is only less undesirable 
than a tyrannical government. Tyranny is to 
be abhorred, but history teaches that tyranny 
goads a frantic people to freedom. Ineffective 
government on the other hand not infrequently 
invites the tyranny of eitlier the demagogue or 
the conqueror. 

Hakkness : Senator Connally, it seems to me 
that what you've just said is the story ol much 
of Europe during the past 10 years or so. 

Connally ; I firmly believe it. 
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Harkness: Wt'l], do you feel, Sir, that we've 
had eifective cooperation between the Congress 
and the Executive in the handling of our 
foreign affairs? 

CoNNAtLT : If you mean, Mr. Harkness, have 
we had such cooperation tliroughout our histoiy 
I would say that, with tht* exception of several 
tragic failures, we have generally had I'eason- 
able coopei-ation between the Congress and the 
Executive. It was tliis effective cooperation 
within our Government that has made it possi- 
ble for our country to play an effective part in 
the common cause of the United Nations. Our 
task, our cause, today is the utter defeat of the 
Axis. Beyond that is onr common ultimate 
goal — the establishment throughout the world 
of a just and enduring peace. 

Let's make no mistake about it. Neither task 
will be easy. It will not be easy to bring our 
enemies to their knees. The blood and treasure 
wliich are yet to be poured out in this cause 
cannot be measured. But we are committed 
and determined to see it tlirough. 

Harknehs : That's the way we all feel about 
it. Senator Connally, but where do we stand in 
yoiir opinion concerning the ultimate task of 
making sure, as Secretary Hull just put it, 
"that all this does not liappen again"? 

CoNNALr.r: Well, as I just remarked, Mr. 
Harliness, this also will not be an easy task. 
But, Heaven forbid any man should ever say 
that the sublime objective of world peace is im- 
possible ! It is not impossible. And it is worth 
a sublime effort. 

Senator Vandenberg lias mentioned the con- 
stitutional responsibilities of the Senate in the 
approval of treaties. He has been most gra- 
cious in his references to my part in bringing 
representatives of the State Department and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee togetlier 
for valuable exchanges of views and informa- 
tion on the foreign situation. I^et me say that, 
hciivy as are the ta>ks of the Oiaii'man of the 



Seiiat(> Foreign Kelatioiis C«iiniiittee, tlu'y will 
be borne chewfiilly as long aa the burden can be 
shared wilh colleagues who in this work, regard- 
less of party, have no other iiiterest than the best 
interest of our country. No member of our com- 
mittee has approached our common tasks with 
a greater spirit of helpfulness and national 
service than has Senator Viindeuberg. 

Last fall, as Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I presented to the Senate 
on behalf of the committee a resolution designed 
to make clear the intention of the Senate that 
this country should cooperate with its comi'ades- 
in-arms in securing a just and honorable peace 
and that the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes, should join with free 
and sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authoi'ity witli 
power to prevent, aggression and to preserve the 
peace of tlie world. After thorough discussion 
on tlie floor of the Senate, the resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming vote. 

The Senate of the United States has thereby 
announced to the world its determination that 
we intend to participate witli other peace-seek- 
ing nations to keep the peace which we now fight 
to gain. 

Haeknkss : Thank you, Senator Connally. 
And now back to Secretary Hull. 

Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you would com- 
ment on Senator Vandenberg's statement that 
neither the Congress nor the country had the 
remotest information or ide^a about the realities 
that wei-e sweeping us toward war. I noticed he 
also said that he fully understood that many of 
the subsequent diselosui-es — such as were made 
in the State Department's "White Paper" — 
could not have been made before. 

Hull: Senator Vandenbci'g is a very old 
friend, and I am always interested in what he 
has to say. I fully agree with his statement that 
many of the disclosures subsequently made could 
not be made before without jeopardizing our 
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national safety. Bnt we certninly di^iagree on 
his first statement. My view is t.liis: The trag- 
edy of onr pre-Pearl-Harbor situation lay not 
in lack oi warning as to the steadily approach- 
ing dangers to this hemisphere and this country. 
The President and I and other responsible offi- 
cials did everything we could by uttei'ance and 
acts to make clear and emphasize these growing 
dangers. 

If these repeated warnings failed to impress 
some of our people, I can only explain such 
failure by the fact that, during that period, too 
many of our people profoundly believed that 
no serious danger from foreign wars did or 
could threaten this counti-y and that about all 
tlie nation had to do to keep out of war was to 
stay at home and mind its own business. It 
was as impossible to convince these people 
against this profound conviction they enter- 
tained at the time as it would have been to con- 
vince them against any other profound belief 
held by them. 

I am sure (hat we are all now agreed that in 
this experience ]ie,s our greatest lesson for the 
future. Speaker Kaybum, Senator Connally, 
Senator Vandenberg, and I are in complete 
agreement that effective cooperation between 
the executive and the legislative branches of the 
Government and unflagging alertness on the 
part of our people to dangers as they threaten 
are all indispensable to our national safety and 
well-being. 

Befoi« this final program ends, I should like 
to say a few words of appreciation for the 
courtesy of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany in arranging, through this series, for my 
associates and myself to speak to the people 
of this country on matters of such grave con- 
cern to all of us. I want to compliment Mr. 
Hnrkness for his conduct of the programs, I 
am deeply grateftd to Speaker Raybm-n and 
to Senators Connally and Vandenberg for their 
contribution to the discussion this evening. 
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I sincerely hope that thuse programs will have 
helped the American people to a better under- 
standing of what our foreign policy ia about 
and of how it is conducted. There is no greater 
danger confronting a democracy in the conduct 
of its foreign affairs than indifference on the 
part of the people to the great issues at stake 
and tiie resulting absence of clear thinking and 
constructive criticism. The first duty of re- 
sponsible American citizenship is enlightened 
interest in public affairs, both domestic and 
foreign, and constant alertness to every mani- 
festation of danger. 

Habkness: Tliank you once again, Secretary 
HuU, and thanks also to our other distinguished 
guests. Speaker Kayburn, Senatoi-s Connally 
and Vaudejiberg, and Assistant Secretary of 
State Breckinridge Long. 

As all of you know, this is the last of this 
special limited series of programs arranged for 
broadcast by the NTiC University of the Air to 
reveal to the American people something of 
tile work, procedure, and policies of our De- 
partment of State. Jndging by our mailbox, 
the series has been most successful. And to all 
of you Americans wlio listened each week with 
such keen interest-, to the many who wrote us 
letters of praise and constructive criticism, I 
want to say for NBC and the State Depart- 
ment—thanks a million. It's a real pleasure to 
serve you. Now — 'this is Richard Harkness 
saying "Good night" from Washington. 

o 



